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Major Buffer. “ Lavy Vi LOOKS UNCOMMONLY WELL. GOT SUOH A 
Mra. Seratcham. “ Yes. FResH ONE EVERY Day!” 


TYNNINC- KING 


FRESH COMPLEXION.” 








THE SKYLIGHTS OF LONDON. | 

(“There is unquestionably a tendency with 
many writers to exaggerate the beauties of 
foreign places, thereby tacitly belittling the 
charms of spots nearer home. The same sun, 
which in setting seems marvellously wonderful 
from the summit of Teneriffe’s Peak, sinks to 


| rest with just as wonderful roseate hues over 
(Acton as seen from Hammersmith.” 


| 


Health Resort.} 


| Tne dying light of sunset glowed 


| One evening on the Brompton Road ; 


The very chimney-pots were kissed 


| To tints of pearl and amethyst ; 
| And, seated on a motor-bus, 


[ communed with my spirit thus: 

How vain on distant shores to roam, 
When scenes like this are found at home! 
Fools count among the world’s delights 
A sunrise seen from Rigi’s heights. 


| How little can such people know 


Of sunrise over Pimlico! 
Let fickle fashion run in quest 


| Of Matterhorn and Everest, 


Enough for me if I can still 

Breast the lone peak of Primrose Hill, 
And watch below the wanton breeze 
Coquetting with the Kilburn trees. 
Diana’s face your soul enslaves 


| As mirrored in Geneva’s waves ? 
| But, tell me, have you ever seen 


lhe moonbeams dance on Parson's 
Green ? ; 


Go, and from boredom find relief 
Upon the Peak of Teneriffe ; 

The patriot, who for nature yearns, 
In Hampstead all he needs discerns ; 
For alien charms he has no whim 
An Acton sunset does for him ; 

And, if he wants a wilder view, 

For threepence he can get to Kew. 





THE DAILY SHAVE. 


A contemporary states that “shaving, 
old as it is, has till now needed one 
thing to raise it to the rank of an art 
a literature.” 

We are able to state that this long- 
felt want will soon be supplied, and beg 
to announce the early publication of a 
new $d. morning paper which will be 
called 

THE DAILY SHAVE. 

If you are a self-respecting man you 
cannot do without “ Tae Dairy Save.” 

If you are a strong-minded woman 
you will insist on your husband having 
“Tae Day Saave.” 

“Tue Dany Save” will be clean and 
wholesome, and many of the features 
will be illustrated with cuts. 

The first number will contain an 
instalment of the thrilling serial 

“ Metnops or Barper-tism”’ 


| by “H, C.-B.”—initials, we may hint, 

‘which conceal a name. “ Mernops or 
Barner-ism” is alone worth ticice the 

'money (one halfpenny). Don't miss it; 
it isa Ham Razor! 

Another attraction will be 

Tips ror Saavine, by one who has had 
considerable experience in Smavinc ror 
Tips. 

“Tae Dany Suave” will try to help 
you in every possible way; it will make 
the rough places smooth ; and although 
belonging to no party its policy in 
general will be an “ Imperial” one. 

We have received the following flatter 
ing telegrams upon the new venture 

“For cool cheek The Daily Shave 
beats everythihg.” 

“IT used to have a beard; now I am 
going to take The Daily Shave regularly.’ 

These are but two examples out of at 
least half a dozen. Originals, with 
names and addresses of senders, can be 
seen at the offices of 


“Tae Dany Saave,” 
New Cor, E.C. 





‘Paying with Words.” 
“ Frexcn lady would exchange French eon- 
versation for one o'clock lunch, West End.” 
Seoteman. 
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OF TOP-DRESSING. 
“ Cui flavam religas comam ?” 
Berry, I have it in my honest heart 
To let you know with what a pure compassion 
I see you tire your head (and deem it smart) 
In the flamboyant mode approved by Fashion— 
Something between 
A stuffy turban and a tambourine. 


Is it because few women dare defy 
The other women’s tyrannous dictation ? 
Or that you hope to melt some manly eye 
And wring therefrom the sort of adoration 
That innocent souls 
Offer to angels in their aureoles ? 


If that’s your object, 1 am not aware 
Who is the guileless youth, the verdant stripling, 
For whom you bind your sheaves of mellow hair 
By processes of artificial rippling, 
Using a frame 
With borrowed fluff to overlay the same. 


It cannot be for me; for middle age 
Leaves me, to such allurements, cool—or coolish ; 
It must be someone else, less timely sage. 
More simple, more ental foolish ; 
Some one (or more) 
Unskilled to doubt you genuine to the core. 


Yet, if you care to hear the candid truth, 
From one who still preserves a sentient fraction 
Of what has been a heart that through and through 
Thrilled to the best capillary attraction— 
I can’t admire 
These bulging haloes rigged on padded wire. 


It's not as if your hair was in decline, 
Nor do you need to have your head diminished, 
Or to obscure a scalp of :poer design 
Which Nature roughly blocked and left unfinished ; 
I’ve always said 


You had a rather nicely modelled head. 


But that portentous bulk above your brow 
Makes all the rest beneath seem small and petty, 
Especially your brains; and anyhow— 
to be sincere (you wish me, don’t you, Berry, 
To be sincere ?) 
Brains aren't your strongest feature, are they, dear ? 
0.8. 





MORAL REFLECTIONS AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
I. 

Contisvinc my wanderings through this unrivalled collec- 
tion, I came, in one of the side olin upon the gigantic 
skeleton of the “‘ Mastodon Americanus.” 
me with any reflection of moral value, but it does tend to 
show that, even in the earliest periods, our American cousins 
did things on a more colossal scale than could be attempted 
by this effete and one-horse country. There is a placard 
describing it as “ partially restored,” and I cannot but think 
that it would be wiser if the authorities were to abandon all 
idea of a complete restoration. They may, for all I know, have 


commissioned some modern Comparative-Anatomist-Franken- 
stein to set it up with an outfit of flesh and blood, muscles 
and skin, and so forth, and electrify it into vitality—but is it 
worth while? Fortunately, there is still time to pause and 
reflect, as they have not advanced at present beyond the frame- 
work, where (I merely suggest) the restoration might well stop. 
For, even as a skeleton, this Mastodon is the reverse of 


t did not impress 


attractive. Its massive bones have acquired a rusty brown 
hue which is extremely distressing. Perhaps it would present 
a handsomer appearance if the authorities would have it 
bleached, or at least whitewashed. Failing these remedies, I 
should strongly recommend them to bury it. It has been 
dead a great deal too long already, and besides it must have 
a baleful effect on all persons of a nervous or imaginative 
tem nt beholding it for the first time. I cannot believe 
that if it was absolved from further attendance anybody would 
ever miss it much. 

And, if you come to that, there are several other specimens 
of equally appalling nightmare-power, which, in the public 
interests, I think might now be allowed to retire into decent 
obscurity. Among these I would particularly mention the 
“Giant Ground Sloth or Megatherium,” which rears its 
hideous bony head twelve feet above the level of the floor, as 
it claws clumsily at a tree as though in a pathetically futile 

uest after some non-existent gentleman from one of Mr. 
's “Prehistoric Peeps.” 1 should like toask: Js this 
beast a fit sight for neurotic infancy? Is it not as certain as 
anything can be that it gets out after dark on most evenings, 
and looks in at many a South Kensington nursery window 
the moment nurse has switched off the light? Iam convinced 
that such escapades go far to reconcile it to its present reduced 
condition. Then the “Giant Armadillo” (Dinornis maximus), 
resembling an enormous rocky egg, with a smaller egg 
serving as its repulsive head, really is a kind of outrage. Of 
course it is several thousands of years since such grotesques 
were ramping about alive and well, but that is no excuse for 
preserving them. One would so infinitely prefer to believe 
they had never existed at all. 

No animal, I am well aware, does itself even the barest justice 
in skeleton form; but these creatures, at their very best, 
could never have been popular. Then why perpetuate these 
first crude and unsuccessful attempts of Nature to construct 
an elementary ani with no nonsense about it? Why not 
let bygones be bygones, instead of raking up early indiscre- 
tions which have long since been lived down? I should like 
the authorities to think very seriously over this suggestion- 
I am sure there is something in it. 

Some such reflections as the above were, I fancy, passing 
through the mind of a youthful private in a line regiment, 
who, with a companion, had strolled into the room containin 
these monstrosities. Not that either of the pair said a wo 
-—they were far beyond that—but both evidently felt that 
the things were “ not right.” 

Perhaps I should make an honourable exception in the 
case of the skeleton of “ Burchell’s Rhinoceros,” which still 
retains a cheery grin full of quiet humour. In life it must 
have been rather a lovable beast, and was probably deeply 
attached to Burcnem. If it had a fault, I should say it was 
a tendency to practical joking .. . 

On my way to visit the ““Dipiodocus Carnegii”-—whom I 
respect, if I do not like—I came upon a group of maidens 
who, with their single attendant swain, had just discovered 
a case in which some stuffed birds were shown receiving a 
visit of ceremony from a rabbit. “’Ullo! Bunnies!” 
exclaimed one of the girls, whereupon all were overcome with 
a mirth which seemed out of all proportion to the occasion 
for there was only one rabbit, and even he had nothing 
markedly ridiculous about him that I could discover. But the 
sense of humour is apt to manifest itself in mysterious ways. 

The swain remarked, with some pride, that he “’ad nine 
at ‘ome like 'im” (referring to the rabbit). On which a girl | 
rather, it struck me, from than any real desire 
for a rabbit-—said “Gim-me one!” . . . “If I did,” he said, 
“where'd you keep it?” “Ow, let it run about the ‘ouse,” 
said she, ‘it ‘ud do fur a cat—we ain’t got no cat.” “But 
it wouldn’t ketch no mice,” objected the young man, who 





seemed inclined to be stingy with the rabbits. ‘‘That’ll be 
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C.-B. (Organ Grinder, to Usverenpert Lapour Parry). “AIN'T YOU A-GOIN’ TO JOIN IN WITH YOUR 
FRIEND, MISS?” ILL. P. “NOT ME! SHE AIN’T MY CLASS!” 
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MELODRAMA IN THE SUBURBS. 


Elder Sister. “Do Give up, Neue! 
Nellie (tearfully). “ You LEAVE ME ALONE. 


THEY'RE ONLY ACTING.” 
I’m ENJoYING IT!” 








| all right,” replied the young lady cheerfully, “’cos we ain’t 
| got no mice.” I was unable to hear whether she obtained 
| her rabbit or not, but perhaps the conversation may serve 
| to prove that Museums do exercise a decidedly educational 
influence in some cases. None of those girls will ever again 
suppose a rabbit likely to prove a competent mouser . . . 
The Diplodocus is undoubtedly the star of the whole 
collection, and seems fully aware of the fact. There is a 


provided (the authorities seem to be doing their very best to 
spoil him), exactly 84 feet, 9 inches, or, let us say, at least 
twenty-five yards longer than there could ever have been any 
reasonable necessity for him to be. Though that, no doubt, 
is entirely a matter of taste. 

Another of his innumerable boards requests the Public: 





“Please not to touch this specimen”—and of course they 
|don’t. But when the original Diplodocus was in full enjoy- 





notice-board in the Central Hall marked: ‘“ This way to the| ment of life and vigour, this particular board at all events can 
Diplodocus,” an invidious distinction which, I trust, has not | seldom have been required. The mighty has indeed fallen. 
yet come to the Megatherium’s notice. He has no board! In his present form he inspires more amusement than awe. 
showing the way to him. Both beasts are, it is true, fairly| He is seldom taken quite seriously; indeed, some appgar to 
obvious to a commonly observant person—but at least the| consider him a huge scientific hoax—an attempt on the part 
Megatherium is what a dealer would describe as “ genuine | of the Director of the Museum, or Mr. Caryeate, or somebody, 
old,” whereas the Diplodocus is merely a modern copy. jto “get at them.” Even the Megatherium and Mastodon 
However, only a few visitors seem to realise this. I over-| come, most unjustly, under the ban of this suspicion --which 
heard one remark to his wife, “I expect it was found in| is, perhaps, another argument in favour of having them 
fragments, like.’ ‘‘ What! ain’t it made like that?” said | decently interred. 
“Na-ow,” said he, “'e was born, not made, ’e was.| I must urge once more that such relics of a past that no 





she. 


Like the Poets!” 

The correct comment on a first sight of the Diplodocus is: 
‘Shouldn’t care to meet im about!”—and very few sight 
seers omit to make it. And the sentiment, if trite, is 
undoubtedly sincere. 

Sut I did hear one little girl exclaim wistfully: “ Ob, I d« 
| wish he lived now!” from which I inferred that she must be 
| fond of animals. 

The Diplodocus measures from stem to stern, as I ascer- 
tained from one of the boards with which he is so liberally 


|sensible person would wish to recall are not only obsolete, 
| but most uncalculated to imbue the youthful mind with that 
unconscious cult for the Beautiful which I have often read ig: 
| so evsential a factor in the training of our rising generation. 

| And I think these views of mine were shared to some extent 
| by a most superior British artisan who was good enough tg 
give me his candid opinion of the collection as a wholg; 
“ Well enough in its way, I grant yer, Guv’nor,” he said, 
“but most of the articles are too olefashioned fer me. And 
what I arsks you is: wheer’s the Art in it all?” F. A. 
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SOCIAL AND PERSONAL. 
In the Manner of the Radical Dailies.) | 
Lord Boxmoor’s Birthday. 


CoxoratuLations from all sorts and 
conditions of men will to-day greet Lord 


accept all the invitations which she is 
sure to receive. 

Standing six feet in her richly em- 
broidered silken footwear, with wonder- 
fully well-chiselled features of the true 
feudal type, Miss Gucetmem shares 
with Miss Birpm Josxerr and Lady 


which was largely the story of his own 
life, dressed up, and, he felt constrained 
to add, vulgarised, to suit the taste of 
the present day. He would not have 
minded so much had the story been 
frankly a biography, but it was not— it 
was an adaptation under a thin veneer of 


toxmoor, who enters on his fiftieth year. 


- 
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Batcompe the reputation of being the 
best “two-step” dancer in London, as 
well as the best lady banjoist in Gros- 


Lord Boxmoor has many claims to dis- 
tinction, and he is certainly the only | 
shewrs i : » bes 7 ‘ . ° af . 
Liberal Peer in the kingdom = has | enor Square. Miss Guortserm, who is 
se — on ae National | philanthropic as she is beautiful, 
esides being a member of the National) has never ridden in a bus, and never 


Liberal Club. - | gives a hansom-driver less than half a 
He is a Mus. Doc. (Toronto), as well as | sovereign 


an R.S.O. (a very rare combination) ; he is | 
patron of fifty-nine livings, possesses the | ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 
finest cellar in Mayfair, and is owner of| There was.a huge audience at Covent 
five country seats, three grouse-forests,|Garden on Saturday for the performance 
four racing yac'its, three sons and two|of Wacner’s droll though somewhat 
daughters. His income is commonly | prolix Meistersinger. The Duchess of 
reported to run into six figures; he is | oneal in emerald velvet with salmon- 
also deeply religious, and has a beautiful | pink insertions, entertained a party of 
tenor voice. 'Anarchists in her omnibus box. e 
antic tients Define Countess of Giceteswick, still in mourn- 
; | ing for her husband who was killed in a 
During the season Crowned Heads! }afloon accident three weeks ago, was 
frequently dine at Lord and Lady BLack- | escorted by her uncle Lord Jack Summer. 
spears Park Lane Palace. Among others to be seen were Colonel 
On such occasions the decorations are | and Mrs. Bursery Krre and their winsome 
gorgeous, the cuisine unexceptionable, | daughter, Miss “ Gutme” Krre, who has 
and the whole entertainment is arranged the reputation of having the longest 


twice 


modernity. For example, he himself, 
Georce Romyey, figured under the 
commonplace style of Joun Fenwick. 
(Cries of ‘‘Shame.””) He asked what was 
to be done? The author being a lady, 





in the most perfect taste. 


| eye-lashes and the shortest upper-lip in 


he could not take such measures as 
‘he might had the work been that of a 
!man. But some action was needful, 
because although, taking it altogether, 
‘it might be said that Mrs. Warp had not 
| transgressed very seriously in her en- 
|eroachment on his privacy, what might 
‘have happened had his story fallen into 
{other hands? The thought of the treat- 
|ment which Miss Core.u, for example, 
|might have given it was more than he 
| could bear. (Prolonged shudders.) Or 
Mr. Le Qvevx. (Sensation.) Or even, 
in another way, Mr. Henry Jawes. 
'(Panic.) He would say no more. The 
| “ a: " - 
ireception which the Meeting had given 
| his remarks showed him that its feeling 
|was aroused. (Cheers.) 

| The Cxairnmay, before calling on the 
| Meeting for some practical suggestions, 
'said that he felt no less strongly than 


a © 


Thus at one particularly Imperial | Portman Square. 
party in January the scheme of decora- 
tion was peach-trees laden with ripe 


|his friend Romyey, although, not having 
himself had the kind of career that lent 
itself to fiction, and being deaf into the 
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fruit, forming an avenue down the| 
passages and standing round the walls | 
of the ball-room, while massive gold | 
baskets, filled with bullion, depended 
from the parcel-gilt ceiling. 


Titled Singer. 

Lord Huxtercompe, who is justly cele- | 
brated for his diamond pins, the name 
of which is legion, is naturally very 
proud of the vocal talents of his daughter | 
Lady Gwenpotex Boopre, who has been 
s nging at several of the most recherché 
charity concerts of late. 

Lady GwWeNDOLEN’s voice gives great 


SHADES IN REVOLT. 


A mass meeting of painters’ ghosts 
was recently held in the cellar of the 


National Gallery to see what measures | 


could be taken to protect the privacy of 


| their lives from ruthless treatment by 
| modern writers of fiction. 


The Chair was taken by the ghost of 
Sir Josnvua Reynoips, while there were 
also present Messrs. GAINSBOROUGH, 
Tcrver, Witsox, Crowe, Romyey, Opte, 
Renerave, Raesury, Lestiz, Munreapy, 
Wikre, Hocarta, and many others. 
ConSTABLE stood at the door. 

Having in his opening remarks laid 


bargain (an ear-trumpet being death to 
/romance), he could not rise quite to the 
same pitch of eloquence. 

The ghost of GatsporoucH, who 
followed, said that his life also had 
lacked picturesque details, but he sym- 
|pathised very strongly with his friend 
| Romyey, who had already been treated 
imaginatively once for all by the late 
Lord Texxyson. His own grievance was 
less exalted, but not less painful—for 
it was his fate to have the name for 
which he had toiled for many years kept 
alive quite as much by a shape of hat as 
by his pictures. 


promise, and is of quite exceptional 
range, extending, in moments of emotion, 


a 


down the general proposition thatadead| Other speakers followed to the same 
artist is better than a living novelist| effect, there being no dissentient voice 


—— 
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or 
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quite beyond the limits of the gamut. 
Her fiancé, Lord Branpamer, is also} 
extremely musical, and is perhaps the | 
best pianola-player in the Grenadier | 
Guards, 


Admired American Belle. 


At present Mrs. VaypercrumP is at 
her house in Grosvenor Square recover- 
ing from an attack of trypanosoma 
contracted while shooting big game on 
the Nandi plateau. 

Miss Mawre Gueetarim, her handsome 
daughter— Mrs. Vaxpercrump, like Henry 


VIIL., from whom she traces her descent, | some things. 
will be in| 
town most of the season, although it} 


has been married six times 


| National Gallery 


(Loud cheers), and referred in  no| but Haypon’s, who expressed himself only 
measured tones to the scandal of so long | too willing to have his life utilised by 
postponing the appointment of a new | capable novelists, as the result might be 
irector, the Crarrman | that he would in time come to be properly 
called upon Romwyey to lay his case | recognised. In his lifetime he was the 
before the meeting. | victim of a cruel conspiracy— (Cries 

The ghost of Romyey, who was re-|of “Chestnuts,” and uproar, during 
ceived with enthusiasm, thereupon rose| which the ghost was at last induced to 
and addressed the Meeting. He was not. | sit down.) 
he said, a vindictive spirit; he believed! The question of punitive and deterrent 
in a certain freedom being allowed to| measures was then considered. A long 
writers in their choice of material, but| discussion took place as to whether it 
he was compelled to draw the line at|/was wisest to haunt and terrify the 
There had recently been | authors themselves or their publishers. 
brought to his notice a new novel by} To haunt the authors, it was held, would 


a popular— and possibly deservedly| perhaps be more logical, but to haunt 


will be quite impossible for her to| popular—lady novelist, the story of|and discourage the publishers would hit 
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TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 


New Groom (coming in from exercise). “ Bea parpoy, Sir. 


Your ’ORSE ‘AS LET ME Down,” 








the offenders harder. (A voice, “ Also 
booksellers.”) It was therefore decided 
that, alfhough the authors were not to 
he allowed to have wholly untroubled 
nights, the principal attack should be 
lirected against the publishers and 
booksellers. 

A further discussion was then held as 
to whether Mrs. Humpury Warp and her 
publishers, Messrs. Saira anp Exper, 
should be informed of their misdeed, or 
vhether they should be merely warned, 
nd it was ultimately decided to take no 
steps this time, but make the punish- 
ment all the more drastic and exemplary 
if the offence occurred again. 

A vote of thanks to the Cuammay, 
which he failed to hear, concluded the 
proceedings. 








A poor plate in Kensington announces : 
| ‘Madame G—— Dresses and Laces.” 
| We rejoice in the first avowal, but, as a 
| Past Grand Worshipful Master of the Anti- 

Corset League, we deprecate the other. 


THE AUTOMATIC SCENT-CAR. | 
Pus.ic feeling has been deeply stirred 
yy a suggestion that motorists should 
be compelled to drown the odour of| 
petrol proceeding from their cars in| 
some less offensive aroma. Why not? 
We have much pleasure in presenting 
to the world the very latest thing in 
automobilism. The Scentipede is a 
i-syringer, rocking-h.p. roadster with 
vaseline engines, driven by the alternate 
explosions of Frangipani and Opoponax. 
Round the rear of the tonneau runs a 
perforated pipe ejecting, when the car 
is in motion, a continuous cascade of 
Sanitas. This serves the double pur- 
pose of fumigating infected areas and 
abating the dust nuisance, whilst it is 


conjectured that street arabs will find a| 


soothing refuge under the deodorising 
spray. Each car contains a series of 
reserve tanks to meet special emergen- 
cies. 

Thus the susceptibilities of highly- 


strung rustics and pedestrians are 


gratified by the discharge of an ingeni- 
ous compound, comprising the bouquets 
of new-mown hay, sourire d’Avril, and 
bone-manure, while on passing a string 
of thoroughbreds, the careful chauffeur 
will render these intelligent beasts 
thoroughly docile by a well-managed 
jet of Jockey Club, reserving his foun- 
tain of lavender-water and salts of lemon 
to quiet the apprehensions of governess- 
carts. 

Everything in fact that human inge- 
nuity can devise has been done to render 
the Scentipede grateful and comforting 
to other occupants of the high road, 
and even the horn will emit a note 
midway between the buzzing of a lLum- 
ble-bee and the melodious nocturne of 
a barn-door owl. 

In the course of time ozone and the 
autocar will become interchangeable 
\terms, and all the benefits of a week- 
‘end trip to Margate or Blackpool (to 
‘say nothing of the Trosachs) will be 
‘secured by a momentary whiff of the 
| breezes in its wake. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 
Tae Femme Waren. 

Iv the Chronicles of an ancient kingdom, long since 
decayed and obliterated from geography, it is narrated that 
the then King, a chieftain who made business efficiency his 
watchword, issued a decree providing for the erection of 
sun-dials in all the commercial centres, and markets, and | 
highways and public resorts throughout the kingdom, and | 
commanding all his adult subjects, without distinction of sex 
and upon severe penalties, constantly to observe these sun- 
dials and to make a record upon their tablets of the time 
so observed. “ Thereupon,” the Chronicler continues, “ there 
arose a strange and perplexing situation, which soon, grow- | 
ing to an extraordinary and unforeseen degree, threatened 
to subvert the established institutions of the kingdom, and, 
indeed, fell not far short of bringing the kingdom itself to | 
an end. For whereas all men cheerfully obeyed the decree, | 
save only here and there one of the baser sort, the women 
on the other hand, whether moved by some natural infirmity 
or incited by the craft of conspirators I cannot say, from the | 
outset resisted the decree, and in the end, banding them- 
selves together, boldly defied it and caused grave annoyance 
to the officers and judges whose duty it was to enforce it. 
In course of time the prisons became filled with women, and 
the expense of building new cells rose to a sum of many | 
millions. Nor was this the only inconvenience. After four 
years it was estimated that four-fifths of the women of the 
kingdom were incarcerated, and the Registrar -General 
having been unable to record either a marriage or a birth 
for some time past, resigned his office on the ground of an 
insufficiency of fees, being in addition deprived of the society 
of his wife and four daughters, all imprisoned as a result of 
disobedience to the decree. The population being thus in 
danger of extinction, a high feeling of patriotic dissatisfaction 
grew even amongst the men of the country, and eventually 
the decree was repealed so far as it affected women.” 

The scribe narrates at some length the great popular 
festivities that attended the repeal, but with these and with 
certain statistical observations I shall not trouble my readers. 
My purpose is rather to point out how firm and unvarying 
through the ages is the natural disposition of women, and | 
how even in our own advanced horological civilisation our | 
female element displays the same distaste for time and the | 
instruments that mark its course as distinguished the revo- | 
lutionary ladies of this ancient and forgotten kingdom. | 

Now it is, of course, true that with us nearly every woman | 
has a watch, or at any rate something that passes by the | 
name of awatch. It has a dial provided with tiny hands | 
and inscribed with numerals so minute that a magnifying | 
glass is necessary for their discernment. Its back is| 
gorgeously enamelled in shining blue or green or ruby red, | 
and encrusted with tasteful little wreaths of diamonds. It | 
hangs, face inwards, from an enamelled and jewelled knot- | 
brooch pinned to the gentle breast of its owner. No human | 
being who wished to know the time would ever consult it, | 
for either it never goes, never having been wound up, or, if 
in an occasional fit of temper or remembrance its wearer does | 
wind it, it never by any chance condescends to tell the right | 
time. I have heard a lady say, with a flush of pride, that 
to-day her watch is going, and I have seen her proceed at | 
three P.M. to an appointment fixed for 1.30, while her watch, | 
which happened at that moment to be dangling face out- | 
wards, pointed impudently to 10.15. 

It appears, therefore, that the feminine watch is not a 
watch at all, but a fetish. Some high esoteric significance 
it must have, for as a time-keeper it is, as I have said, quite 
without value, and, as a mere ornament, it is easily surpassed 
by others which do not boast its scientific pretensions. 
Something there must be in the idea (probably mistaken) 








that it conceals machinery in its innermost recesses, and that 
on occasion it can be presumed to tick, which makes a woman 
feel that by possessing it she is brought into relation with 
the mighty unseen forces that cause the earth to spin on its 
axis and bring about the sunshine and the rain. But on 
this subject women are reticent, or, if you venture to ask 
one of them why she wears a watch, she will probably reply 
with perfect effrontery that men wear watches and that she 
doesn’t see why women shouldn’t wear them too. 





TO CONSCIENCE. 


O Conscience, Conscience, you that pry unbidden 
In my dark soul, from morn till dewy eve, 
Seeking those details I would fain keep hidden 
E’en from myself, whose pitiless qui vive 
Guile may not baffle, nor excuse deceive, 
Who, deaf to all opinions of my own, 
Compel my conduct to your own good leave, 
Discarnate Grundy of my moral tone, 
Confound you, Conscience, can’t you let a man alone ? 


All that I seek of profit or of pleasure 
You would preposterously bid me shun— 

All that | do—dear gods! what words can measure 
Those after-agonies? “ O Naughty One! 
Repent, I tell you! This was not well done!” 

And, as I know of sad experience, 

There is no rest for me when that’s begun— 

You have no tact, no manners: ten years hence 

You ’ll still be dragging out that crusted old offence. 


Were you content from day to day to wake up 
My waning zeal, but little need be said ; 
But why, oh, why deliberately rake up 
The Late Lamented, why profane the dead 
In their cold Past and chuck them at my head ? 
I ask you, is it decent, is it fair 
To hoist these veterans from their wormy bed ? 
Better, far better, leave them as they were, 
Than thrust them in a light they are not meant to bear. 


And, oh my Conscience, wherefore be invidious ? 
These, as 1 knew them, were not wholly black ; 
They had their failings to the more fastidious, 
But still, there was a pleasurable smack 
About them somewhere—why not bring that back ? 
Also I know not why your choice should fall 
On me to bear the brunt of your attack ; 
When some, whom it were flattery to call 
Profligate, seem to have no consciences at all. 


For one comparatively law-abiding 
To see them, up to every merry trick, 
Pleasing themselves, enjoyably backsliding 
In calm indifference to the gaping Nick, 
I say, it makes me positively sick. 
No nagging Voice withholds them from their shame, 
Nothing they reck of your compunctious prick ; 
I —I alone—must tremble at your Name : 
No doubt it does me good ; but dash it, play the game ! 
Duu-Dvm. 








Our Cosmopolitan Patriots. 


The Tribune, objecting to the use of German uniforms by 
British sandwichmen, says: “ Perhaps those responsible for 
the Act of 1894 thought that, if they protected the British 
uniform, respect for the uniforms of neighbouring Powers 
might safely be counted on to dothe rest.” There is a pathetic 
naiveté about this interpretation of the sentiments of the last 
Liberal Government. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


We hear that a little volume contain- 
ing Mr. Brrrewt’s replies to deputations 


will be published shortly under the title 
Nnubiter Dieta, 





The Government's Education Bill is 
roving a Liberal Education in itself. | ‘ 


A Nonconformist minister, speaking | 
un the subject of the Education Bill last 
veek, referred to “The Mapraut of Non- 
onformity wrestling with the HcKeEn-| 
scumipt of Clericalism.” We like the 
picture of Dr. Currorp as a Terrible 
lurk—and so does Aspvi Hamm. 


By the by, it is not, we believe, 
generally known that, had war broken 
| out between Great Britain and Turkey, 
| it would have been found that our 
| Government had entered into a secret 
treaty with Hackenscamipt with a view | 
to keeping Mapraui in check. 


It is denied that the Bill for founding | 
a Court of Criminal Appeal is to be} 
abandoned. The Government does not| 
so lightly break the pledges it gave to| 
its supporters at the Election. 


It is reported from Natal that assegais | 
made in Birmingham and Germany have | 
been sold to the rebels. The Tariff Reform | 
League asks indignantly, why were they 
not all made in Birmingham ? 


i 
| 
It has transpired at the War Stores'| 
Enquiry that the contractors always 
found it impossible to cheat the 7th/| 
Hussars. It is now rumoured that this 
regiment is to be re-named The King’s 
Own Sharpshooters. 


We are undoubtedly progressing. A| 
number of British officers visited Metz | 


ME iF I poy't 








fields of 1870. A little while ago a trip| Committee should have persuaded the 
to Agincourt would have been deemed| porters to make the attempt in the 
sufficient. instance of this canvas. 








Gigantic Bur: lar (to diminutive householder). 


last week to study some of the battle- — 


The writer who asserted, in The Daily 
Vail, that most ladies’ clubs were dis- 
graced by the dishonesty of their mem- 


Interviewed by a representative of The 
World, a distinguished Royal Acade- 
mician remarks, “Thank goodness, the 





bers was made to look rather foolish by | Old Masters can’t paint portraits to-day.” 
a lady who wrote to say that she once} Nor some of the Modern Masters, to judge 
left a diamond ring in the dressing-room | by the present show at Burlington House. 
f her Club, and it was not stolen. | The Tailor and Cutter even goes so far 
- — }as to hint that not even Mr. Sarceyt’s 
We shall soon know which are the worst | portraits are up to the standard of the 
| pictures of the year. “ Pictures of 1906”’| Tailors’ showcards. 

is asking the Public to record their votes | — 
for what they consider the best. | With reference to the accident to the 
—- | Headmaster of Eton, who slipped while 
Meanwhile some artists are of the| descending some steps, and sprained his 
opinion in regard to a certain painting| ankle, we are in a position to deny the 
bearing the motto; “‘ We brought nothing| silly and malicious rumour that Mr. 
into this world, and it is certain we can} LytreLroy was sliding down the banis- 





“IF YER DON'T LET GO THIS MINUTE, BLOW 
FALL ON YER!” 


“Your Prime Minister is the un- 
‘crowned King of the country,” said Dr. 
Reicu. *,“ He does what ‘he, likes.” Sir 
Henry and Mr. Kem-Harvie smiled 
grimly on hearing this. 








We are glad to hear from The Bir 
mingham Post that a New Jersey 
gentleman has, after lengthy experiments, 
“succeeded in producing a brood of 
eleven chickens each having one leg 
longer than the other. The advantage 
claimed for them over other chickens is 
that they are, by reason of their deformity, 
compelled to walk in circles, and cannot, 
therefore, wander far afield. 

We think the New Jersey gentleman 
has wasted his time rather. He could 
have got the same results, at far less 
| inconvenience to himself, by producing 
a brood of chickens each hav ing one leg 


shorter than the other. 








carry nothing out,” that the Hanging| ters at the time. 
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OUR OPENING MATCH. 











“T say, BILL, You VE GOT THAT PAD ON THE WRONG LEG.” 


“ Yus, 


I KxNow. 


I THovcnt as I WERE Gorn’ IN T OTHER END! 








TRAVELLING FACILITIES. 

The Midland Railway has provided elabo- 
rate sets of chessmen and draughts, by means 
of which passengers may relieve the monotony 
of the long journey 


e 


WE are glad to be able to announce 
the following facilities for amusement 
afforded by the other Companies. 

Thanks to the enterprise of the Great 
Northern a very good game of hunt the 
slipper may now be enjoyed by passengers 
on the night expresses. 

Each compartment of the suburban 
trains on the Great Eastern is to be 
fitted with a gramophone to facilitate the 
game of musical chairs. 

By arrangement with the Editor of 
The Spectator excellent miniature rifle 
ranges are to be erected in the corridors 
of the London and North Western trains, 
and itis hoped that the general travelling 
public will be thus induced to take an 
interest in the matter of national effi- 
ciency. 

The refreshment cars of the Great 
Central Railway will be thrown open for 
marbles between meals. 


Pullman Cars (fitted with” collapsible 
seats) are now available for hockey 
practice on all the Brighton expresses. 
Shirts and shorts may be obtained at 


the bookstalls at Victoria. Light racks 
provided for lady spectators at usual 
fares. 

The Caledonian Railway Company begs 
to call the attention of golfers to the 
substantial railings now erected round 
the tops of its carriages, which render 
driving and approach shots, with a 
captive golf ball a comparatively safe 
and enjoyable pastime. Special insurance 
tickets issued to Ist ons passengers 
only. 

The Great Western hopes before the 
winter comes to adapt its mail-bag 
nets for parlour football in the Post 
Office carriages. 

The Management of the District Rail- 
way regrets that it does not see its way 
to offer further facilities for the enter- 
tainment of its clients. 








Tae Cry or tHe Cuiwprey: “ Goodness 


créche us! 





THE CULT OF THE TILT. 


[There are many shapes in the Spring 
Millinery, but only one angle.—Daily Paper.) 


Arrenp while I lilt 
Of the impudent tilt 
Achieved by the hat of the day ; 
From the back rising high 
It eclipses one eye 
In a manner audaciously gay. 
Whether toque, Louis Quinze or bergere, 
It isn’t the shape that you wear ; 
But, for damsel or aunt, 
It’s a question of slant— 
On a cluster of ondulé hair. 


When the features are plain 
Take some areophane 

And bunch it well under the brim ; 
If sufficiently thick 
It will guarantee chic, 

Which is likely to captivate him. 
Then assume an expression of ease, 
But remember it’s fatal to sneeze, 

For the least little lurch 

Will unsettle the perch 
Of a chapeau at forty degrees. 
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DEFIANCE NOT DEFENCE. 


Tae Graxp Turk (to British Tar). “TOUCH BUT A SINGLE HAIR OF MY HEAD—-—AND I SUBMIT!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTRacreD From THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 7.-- 
Even the Whip will turn. To-night 
Warreey illustrated truth of ancient 
saw. Convolution chanced under foot 
of Dow’r Kem Harpe. With that re- 
lentless tyranny that has, since history 
began, marked the action of extreme 


lovers of Liberty, those of the Labour | 


Party who in the Parliamentary fight 
follow the oriflamme of Doy’r Keir 
Harpre (it is glaring in colour and worn 
round the neck) insist upon having a 
Member of their little section on every 
Select Committee nominated by Minis- 
terial Whip. 

The fact that numerically, not to make 
more invidious distinction, they are the 
minority of the representatives of Labour 
in Parliament does not affect the case 
The basis of Equality, Liberty and 
Fraternity is that you individually, or 
your sections, shall have what you want. 
Let the rest of the world look after itself. 

Ministerial Whip, his room picketed, 
attempted compromise. Fully admitted 
that Labour Party had right to have a 
representative on Committees dealing 
with important public questions. But 
the Labour Party in its eagerness to 
further the cause of its constituency was 
rent in twain. Which section was to be 
held as most fully representative ? 

Don’t Keir Harpre cared less than ever. 
What he insisted on was that his little 
companionship should be recognised as 
separate, independent, important Parlia- 
mentary force by having a Member 
seated on every Committee. What 
happened to the rest was WHITEIEY’s 





“Wo sain Noxconrormity?!!” 
(Lord, R-b-rt C-c-1.) 








Mr. Wh-t-l-y (Chief Whip). 


look out. 
work? Not at the full rate of the 
Right Hon. Joay Burys, it is true. Jonx 
Burys Ah! And Dow’r Kerr Harvie 
nervously hitched his blood-red necktie 
in direction of his left ear. 

Thus assailed, the Whip, reflecting 
upon procedure adopted by his betters 
when in analogous position of difficulty, 
resolved to take a leaf out of their book. 
They did one of two things—either 
|they appointed a Royal Commission, or 
they suggested a compromise. In this 





particular case a Royal Commission was, | 


of course, out of the question. It would, 
|indeed, cause a difficulty to break out 
in a fresh place. For Doy’r Keir Harpe 
| would certainly insist upon one of his 
men being placed upon the Commission 
to exclusion of ‘orny-'anded brethren 
|who have taken up quarters in Manis- 
|terial camp, So Whip proposed a com- 
| promise. 

| Whenever Select Committee was 
| nominated a Labour Member should, he 
promised, be taken alternately from either 
section. When Don’t Kem Harvie bene- 
fited by earliest arrangement, which gave 
one of his men a seat on the Local Taxa- 
tion Committee, he offered no objection. 
Now, when the other side were to have 
a turn, getting one of their men on the 
Housing Committee, the case is different. 
Dox’t Kem will have his man on this 











Wasn’t he paid to do this| 


als 


Me = - = _ 


Tue Ricw Janrtor; orn, Nor a “ Ustversat Proviper.” 


“ Out of your turn, Mr. K-r H-rd-e! 
‘ peaceful persuasion’ methods on me!” 


No good your trying your 


Committee also, or will waste a sitting 
set apart for debate on Education Bill. 

Name of first Member on list sub- 
mitted was opposed. Division followed. 
In spite of support from sympathetic 
Irish Members, defeated by overwhelm- 
ing majority. But what of that? 
Committee consisted of eleven; might 
take division on each name. The first 
division occupied something over a 
quarter of an hour. Eleven divisions 
could easily be made to answer for 
three hours, and where would your 
Education Bill be then ? 

This too much for diplomatic usage, 
trained patience, of the Whip. To 
delight of Opposition, who watched with 
glee these early manifestations of rift in 
the lute of Ministerial Majority, Wurre- 
Ley told the Independent Labour Mem 
bers to do their worst. Consenting to 
adjournment of debate, he defiantly bade 
them come and have it out at eleven p.m. 
to-morrow. 

Business done.--Debate on Second 
Reading of Education Bill begun. 

Tuesday. — No one looking in on 
House would imagine that battle has 
been opened on question understood to 
have shaken the country to its founda- 
tions. Second day of debate on Educa- 
tion Bill. Awsown on his legs denouncing 
it. Rare to find a man with such 
multiple, multiplex, claims to attentive 
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Sir Wm. Ana I'm afraid this is about 
hearing. Was Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of ke Lune ition in last (Cyovern- 
ment ; was, under Providence and Prixce 
Arruvur, in charge of Education Bill of 
1902. I knows the Educa 
tional Question fond it is Wituiam 
ReyneLt Anson, third Bart. 

The mark of the blood-red hand a 
mere detail in his rollof honour. He in 
herited it ; hawon the several distinctions 
of Fellow of All Souls, Bencher of the 
Inner Temple, Fellow of Eton College 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and, finally scaling the topmost towers 
of Ilium, Alderman of the City of 
Oxford. And yet his voice, denouncing 
what he scathingly described as “ this 
minibus Bill,” by way of distinguishing it 
from the private, episcopal brougham of 
1902, was as of one crying in the wilder- 
Members who, at three o'clock, 
had crowded in to fight, declined to 
remain to yawn. 

Possibly the chilling disappointment 
of Lioyp-Grorce's speech had something 
to do with the c llapse that followed on 
the rising of Alderman Anson. It was 
the first appearance of Presipenr oF 
Trape in the controversial field. The 
ground peculiarly his own. Naturally 
expected he would defend it with the 
brilliant arrogance that marked him in 
Opposition. House crowded in anticipa 
tion. Several Bishops in Peers’ Gallery, 
come down with intent to learn what to 
avoid in the way of aggressive speech. 
They might more effectively have made 
study of each other’s speech and manner 


any ian 


au 


ness. 


all we're teaching the children just now !” 


when, in press or on platform, Birrei. 
and his Bill are mentioned. 

The spell of this dolorous debate, 
which yesterday enchained GrorGE 
Wrwyonam, leading to delivery of poorest 
speech ever made by him, fell upon the 
fiery Welshman. He cooed the Bishops 
gently as a sucking dove; was almost 
tearfully sympathetic with J. G. Taxnor, 
to whom in these direful days of renewed 
attack on the Church the grasshopper is 


Winston at THE Nets (Question Time). 
The mare bowling he gets the better he likes it. 


a burden. Before he was through he 
| became conscious of the long unwonted 
'spectacle of sections of his audience 
| making for the door. 
| When in succession there appeared at 

the Table the portly presence of Alder- 

man Aysoy, subtly conscious of the rustle 
of civic gown, the glitter of Aldermanic 
chain, Members fled with one accord. 

Debate, hopelessly wet-blanketed, was not 

to be revived by the eloquence of Francis 

Powe L, the almost turbulent indignation 

of Joun Kennaway, or the assurance that 

to-morrow Bryce would renew it. 

Business done.—-Further debate on 
Education Bill. Gloomier than ever. 

Friday.—Wisdom, in the person of 
C.-B., has been justified of her children. 
Without exception the new men he 
brought into his Ministry have proved 
successes. Perhaps the boldest adven- 
ture was the induction of Wryston to 
the Colonial Office. With the Secretary 
or Stare in the Lords, the Unper Secre- 
TaRY looms large in the House of Com- 
mons. Position, especially just now 
|with the legacy of disturbed South 
| Africa on ihe hands of Ministers, one of 
| peculiar difficulty and delicacy. Wuy- 
| STON has faced it with a courage and 
discretion that are the mark of states- 
manship. 

From time to time he has been called 
upon to set forth in lengthened speech 
the policy of the Government upon a 
current crisis. That, though a promi- 
|nent part of his duty, is by no means its 
fulfilment. Every day there is directed 
upon the Unper Seoretary or THE CoLo- 
| ies a fusillade of questions. Prepared 

in the study, pointed with personal in- 
formation, polished at leisure, they 
| frequently present dilemmas. 

Nor is this all or the worst. Notice 
having been given, the young Minister, 
with the assistance of the permanent 
staff, has opportunity of preparing 
guarded reply. That forthcoming, 
there is flashed upon him one or more 
|supplementary questions that must be 
_ answered right off. This ordeal is met 
| with self-possession, readiness, felicity 
|of phrase, and occasional flash of scath- 
ing humour that delight a House by 
no means free from personal hostility 
towards a young man who, obedient to 
hereditary instinct, is not careful to 
conciliate or retain friendship. 

Business done.—Discussion on Hours 
of Labour in Coal Mines. In the earliest 
hours of this new day Education Bill 
read a second time by 410 votes against 
204. Majority more than two to one. 
| 








Tue Activities or Roratty.—The Bath 
Herald makes the happy announcement 
that “ Princess Curistian runs through 
Bath to-morrow at 12.38, on her way to 
open the Nautical School at Portishead.” 
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Mabel. “ Auntie, ovr Sonoo. HAs JusT soinep THe ‘Guitp or DerorTweEyt.’” 


Aunt. “Ixpgep. THEN WHAT IS YOUR ARM DOING ON THE TABLE?” 


Mabel. “ On, 


BUT WE DON’T START TILL Mownpay!” 











ANY UNCLE TO ANY NIECE. 
AnD so it’s you? That paper there 

(The self-same pink that many a lover 
In recent fiction hastes to tear 

From out its orange-tinted cover), 
With half a faintly-pencilled line, 

For “girl both well” is all that’s in it, 
Has made me (without leave of mine) 

A true-born uncle in a minute. 


It is so sudden! I was taught, 

In forming any new connection, 
To give the matter solid thought, 

And act with proper circumspection. 
Not all-unconscious does one gain 

The rank of husband, agent, trustee ; 
Must uncleships unasked-for rain 

On bachelors mature and crusty? 


Could one, by any chance, appeal, 
And get exemption? Could one 
(maybe) 
Declare—but this is not, I feel, 
_ The way to greet a new-born baby. 
lo you I turn ; forgive, forgive, 
And (when you’re bigger) don’t be 
hard on 
A quite well-meaning relative, 
ho very humbly begs your pardon. 


-| The witching name of CrrtsTaBEL 


You 'll want a name, it’s safe to bet. | HORS D'(CRUVRE. 
| I wonder what the modern fad is ; i Ary 
They tell me Joan is chie—and yet Ine new one-act play by “ M. E. Fras 
My laundress calls her daughter cis , (Mrs. BLUNDELL) at the Haymarket 
" Giapys. has the fascinating title of Olf and the 
| Perchance, with luck (for who shall tell | /4ttle Maid : fascinating because it might 
The drift of parents’ fond caprices?), | beanything. Personally, says the Assist 
jant Critic, 1 thought it was going to be 
| the story of a Norroway shepherd who 


| } ; |played golf. However, when I heard 
| What still toadd? Such counsels sage | the Little Maid say, “ You be: turrble 


[ As uncles lend for girlish guidance, good to I,’’ I knew at once that I was 
Such compliments to youth from age comme because that is Dorset dialect, 
As make a beauteous maiden’s eye) and jn Norway, of course, all the shep- 
_dance,— ’ |herds talk Norwegian. “Olf” was 

All this, for your unfolding mind, ‘merely Aurrep Joyce, a farm hand 
Just now would ring a little hollow ; ‘delightfully played by Mr. Sypyey 
So take my blessing cordial-kind | Vatentive. (May I call attention to my 
(With silver spoon and fork to follow). | forthcoming play: “Olf:—a Drama of 


And if you some day think it queer Carmelite House,” the motif being 
That I should grasp this early season, |“ The little made, and how much it is.”) 
Nor wait till many a ripening year It isa simple little love tale that Mrs. 
Has made us friends, well, here s | Bu NDELL has written, and it prepares one 
the reason ! | pleasantly for the good things of The Man 
I thought I'd take my chance in time, | from Blankley’'s, which at its fiftieth per- 
Since it may hap (but Heaven for- | formance is going as strongly as ever. 
fend it!) 
“That I shall be too old for” rhyme, 
“When you begin to comprehend it.” 


| May deck the eldest of my nieces. 








New Titte ror THe Baker Sreeer anp 
Warterwoo Tuse.— The Zulu. 
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PLAYING AT BEING AMERICANS. 


I wisn to thank the anonymous gentle- 
man who sent me America Abroad 
A Handbook for the American Traveller. 
Price Sixpence, for his kind present ; 
all the more because my birthday really 
comes in one of the cold winter months. 
We don't see many really classy books 
in our village, and the reading-room 
has just given me a vote of thanks for 
so generously handing on the immortal 
work. Of course, lots of our fellows 
will never get as far as the Carlton 
Hotel even, but they'll like reading 
about it. 

It happened that Liiaw and I were 
going up to London to get my hair cut. 
We have no hairdresser in the village, 
though there is a pretty decent tailor 
called Bricar. When he 
postmaster announced in a-voice of awe 
that he was a real London man—from 
Sweetina’s. He got it 
frorn the Vicar, who 
meant Poote’s.) I once 
asked Bricut why he 
didn’t start a hair-cut 
ting department, being 
pr ictically there already 
with a pair of shears 
and any amount of tact, 
but he said there was 
no real opening for it; 
because half the popu- 
lation is over eighty, and 
at that age it’s simply 
flying in the face of 
Providence to go to a 
barber's. 

Luan had mapped 
out our day pretty well, 
though there were times 
when she was in danger 
of forge tting the main object of our visit. 

If you want to do the Academy and 
a matinée in the same afternoon,” I said, 
“I don’t quite see when we're going to 
get my hair cut.” 

“It rather looks as though we should 
miss it somehow,” agreed Litiay. 

“My idea was to come out strong at 
the barber's while you bought hats and 
things.” 

“Oh no, I shall want you to help 
choose them. That’s for the morning. 
‘Mr. “ Dick”’ Meapowes and his charm- 
ing fiancée were among the early c: vallers 
at the well-known Bond Street milliner’s.’ 
Among, I may remark, the very early 
callers. The 8.10 train, and we must 
have the whole day arranged.” 

“ Jove!” I said, suddenly, “I’ve got 
the very thing.” And I brought out 
America Abroad—A Handbook——,, &c. 
I can't give the whole title again. 

“ For one day only,” I said, solemnly, 
you and I, Luuiay, will be Americans. 
Not a step will we move without con- 
sulting this Handbook. We will trust 


“ 


came, the | “ 


ourselves to the unerring wisdom of its 
editor.” 


Kindly observe us at ten o'clock next | mences 


morning, outside Charing Cross. Li.iay| 


had done her hair very high on to for! Scotland Yard, where 


the oceasion, and I flatter myself we 
rather looked the thing. 


She carried! at Cockspur Street.’ 


“a thought Cecilia was getting anxious 
about something.” 

“*Charing Cross, as a street, com- 
at Northumberland —— 
0 ite Trafalgar Square, extends to 
pela < Wy yhitehall begins, 
and reversing on the opposite side ends 
I am so glad it 


the book, I being occupied chiefly with | can reverse, though they do say it’s bad 
one Cecilia, a fox terrier at the end of a! form.” 


leash. It was Liviian’s idea bringing the 


“Took here, we can’t stand here all 


beastly thing, and she did it on the paltry day, and I came up to town to get my 


grounds that she wanted to get some hair cut. 


Can't you find a better 


things at the Army and Navy Stores, and page tT 


that it would be a chance for Cecilia to} 


“Certainly. Page 9. ‘The art of 


mix a bit in society on the platform place’ travelling always has been and always 


outside. He was getting so provincial. 
“ Now let’s start at the beginning,” 

Isaid. “Page 1.” 
“Page 1 is the cover,” 


Nothing really happens till page 7, 
where the editor begs to thank us for 
much generous encouragement.” 


thas —— 


"aM FRILLS ? " 


will be an accomplishment only to be 


aa gm by dint of great perseverance 


and great resolution, combined with a 


said Li.1aN.| natural astuteness, whieh | many find 


some difficulty in attaining.’ 
That seemed to dish us rather, be- 


‘cause, though I am naturally astute, I 


Vulgar Coster’s Donkey (to decorated cart-horse). “ Wor O, THERE! 


_ —, never was much in the 

persevering way, which 
is more Cecilia’s line. 
Still we weren’t going 
to despair just because 
of a little thing like 
that; so we got into a 
‘cab (“The hansom cab 
|is a great institution for 
getting about rapidly 
when required ’’—page 
'21) and told the man 
to drive around for a 
bit while we considered 
the future. 

LinuiaN was all for 
St. Paul's, as being 
“the most magnificent 
edifice in London.” The 


"OO STOLE THE > 
editor seemed rather 





“Ww e’re encouraging him now ‘like 
mad. Try a word of consolation with 
the index. That ought to help.” 

“*Useful Hints to Travellers,’ page 
18. Oh, listen to this, Dick: 
have your mind quite clear on arrival in 
a European city—’ that’s not very nice, 
is it? It looks as though he suspected 
something. Dick, unwind Cecilia, he’s 
getting dizzy.” 

“ Confound Cecilia!” I muttered. 

“Hush!” said Littiay, “ I’ve just dis- 
covered something. We are standing 
upon a ‘Historic spot not elsewhere 
classified.’ ” 

“ Also ran—Charing Cross.” 

“Yes. It is said to be named after 
one of the famous crosses erected by 
Epwarp THE First in 1291—a long time 
ago, Cecilia, while you were still quite 
a little boy—in memory of his Queen 
Eveanor. The true site is now occupied 
by an equestrian statue of CHARLES THE 
First, the Cross in the railway station 
yard in the Strand being private pro- 
perty.” 


‘If you | 








keen on edifices, hav- 
ing a special page for ‘“ Government 
Edifices,” and another for “ Public 
Edifices.” He had also pointed out in a 
friendly way that London was “ divided 
in twain by the Thames River,” and 
altogether seemed quite the stylist. 
Then there was a pleasing reference to 
Sir Joy Soaxe’s Museum, which I had 
never heard of before, and on page 19 
an announcement that “Spanish and 
Papal silver is, however, below par, 
though often found———” which looks as 
though Par was a bit of a sportsman at 
“ Hunt the Slipper.” 

We had lunch at the Carlton. The 
editor didn’t absolutely insist upon it, 
but we got the impression that he would 
be pained if we didn’t. By that time 
we had seen St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Entomological Museum, the Church of 
St. Magnus (on the editorial assurance 
that it was “ one of Wren’s best efforts ”’), 
the Albert Memorial and Smithfield — 
none of which places I had wanted to 
see in the least. We had had trouble 
| with Cecilia at every one of them, except 
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| the Albert Memorial, and altogether I 
| was pretty tired of being an American. 


After lunch Lii.1ay said, “ What does 
the book recommend for a bad head- 
whe? Look under ‘ Public Edifices.’” 

I turned instead to “Crossing the 

| Atlantic.” 

“ * Sea-sickness,’” I read, “ ‘ goes much 
iarder with nervo-bilious people than 


thers. 


A cool head and temporary 


ibstemiousness will soon overcome it.’ 


You catch the idea, 
lon’t you?” 

“T know one thing, 
that I’m going to be 
temporarily abstemious 
in the open air this 
afternoon.” 


“ Certainly. We have 


| here a selection of ‘ Sub- 
| urban Resorts’ that may 


| Hyde 


suit you. Woolwich, 
Putney, Gravesend, and 
80 on.” 

“Tell me the area of 
Park,” pleaded 
Lutan; “that may 
inake me better.” 

“About 850 acres. 
By Jove, here we are. 

Regent’s Park. A 
charming breathing spot 
in the north of London.’ 
Let’s go and breathe.” 

We took a hansom, 
the hansom-cab being a 
‘great institution for 
getting about rapidly 
when required,” as I 
pointed out to Lian 

explaining to her 
| modestly that though 
the actual wording was 
| not my own, the general 

idea had been with me 
| lor some years. 

We spent the rest of 
the day breathing in 
Regent’s Park, having 
a good many museums 
/and edifices on our 

brains. I don’t -know 

why Americans should 
be supposed to want to 
know the heights of 


towers, and the cost of - 
bridges, and the insides o 





were being an American, but I'm! 


Tuesday.—Gapoy shot dead this morn- 


bothered about Cecilia. He was so keen|ing as a traitor by member of revolu- 


on getting into the best set.” 
“We shall have to bring him out 


next season instead. 


The train goes in 


twenty-five minutes.” 


, 


“Help!” said Liuuiax, “we must 


y- 
The hansom-cab being a great institu- 


required, we took one. 


| tionary committee. Later in day attended 


conference of this body. 


Towards even- 


ing he was again shot, but this time not 


fatally. 


Wednesday.--Garox, who had passed 
the morning in Brazil, arrived at Cape- 
town this afternoon and proceeded to 
tion for getting about rapidly when | Paris by the boat express. He was shot 
‘at three times, but escaped with one 











f Archzologi- 


cal Collections, but if the editor says 


so that’s all right. 


I’m not complain- 


ng. Only Luuaw and Cecilia and I 


be | 


hadn’t realised what 


Americans. 


it was to 





church once on Sundays, with Cecilia | 


waiting for us in the porch, is about our | closeted wit 


limit. 


“ By the way,” said Littian as we were 
| having tea in Baker Street, “ Cecilia 


| never went to the Stores 


| 
| 
| 


after all.” 


“And I never got my hair cut.” 
“Oh that’s all right, because you' resting after exertions of yesterday. 
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THE AGE OF THE WHEEL. 





A Svuacestion ror Tar Roya Acapemy. 


| GAPON THE UBIQUITOUS. 


‘death. 
Thursday. — Garon, 
interviewed to-day in 


London, denied story of 
being bribed to betray 
leaders. Gapoy left later 
for North Berwick to 
meet Mr. Batrour in the 
Spring Medal semi-final. 

Friday.—Garox, who 
arrived to-day at Beh- 
ring Straits from Biar- 
ritz, confirmed report of 
his death. 

Saturday. —- Garo, 
closely guarded, de- 
parted for Siberia, but 
returned to St. Peters 
burg in time to be mur- 
dered this evening by 
revolutionary leaders in 
the Nevski Prospekt. 

Monday.— Garox, who 
lunched with the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells at the 


| Atheneum this morning, 


was executed in the 
presence of several thou- 
sand spectators at Mos- 
cow at about four p.m. 

* Tuesday. — Garon, 
who succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape imme- 
diately after his execu- 
tion, passed through the 
Sahara at seven o'clock 
this morning, en route 
to take the chair at a 
meeting to be ad- 
dressed by the Mad 
' Mullah in Khartoum. 

| Interviewed, Garon 
‘stated further move- 
|ments were uncertain, 
‘ but expected to address 


meetings during week at Shanghai, 


Hamburg, and Adelaide. 


Asked as to 


Monday. —F aruer Garon executed this his recent execution, Gapon said it was 
one of the most successful executions at 
Tuesday. — Garox passed through which he had ever assisted. 
Wednesday.—Report of Gapon’s exe- 
Gapox, who had been cution for to-day not yet to hand. 


morning. 


Wednesda 


h 


The inside of the village | Berlin this afternoon. 


the revolutionary com- 


mittee in St. Petersburg for the past 
forty-eight hours, declines to be inter- 


viewed. 


Friday.—Gapon again died to-day. 


Saturday.— To-day Gaponspent quietly | 





Proposed Amendment to the 
Education Bill. 


Sec. 40, sub-sec, 3: “That this Act 


‘shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland.” 
“To move that the words ‘ England, 


| Wales’ be inserted after ‘ to,’” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mistress Exvizanern Mowracv, born in 1720, lived to the age 
of eighty, numbering among friends and acquaintances many 
of the best-known folk of the 18th century. Her great great 
niece, Ewity CLimensox, coming into possession of her corre- 
spondence, has brought together in two handsome volumes, 
Elizabeth Montagu (Joux Murray), the pick of letters passing 
during the earlier half of her life. The magnitude of the 
task will be understood when it is mentioned that the treasure 
trove was stored in sixty-eight boxes, each holding from 100 
to 150 letters. ‘To read them is to get vivid glimpses of life | 
as it was lived a century and a half ago. The study is not | 
calculated to make us envious of those who dwelt in the good | 
old times. Though Mrs. Moyracu lived to be four score, her | 
prime of life was constantly overshadowed either by actual 
illness or apprehension of it. Smallpox was rampant, only | 
beginning to be restrained by vaccination. Inoculation the | 
wise then called it, submitting to banishment for periods | 
ranging from six weeks to two months whilst the beneficent | 
charm worked. Tunbridge Wells was in the height of its | 
fame, vying with Bath, where Beau Nasu still reigned, in 
drawing Society to its healing waters. 

When anyone was ill, with whatsoever variety of indis- 
position, came the dread doctor with the abhorred lancet and 
bled the hapless patient. Whiles he blistered him or her. 
In her twentieth year Mrs. Moytacu, having a swelled lip, 
straightway had a blister applied to her back. “ My lip is} 
not entirely reduced,” she writes, addressing her mother as | 
Madam, “though I have been blistered twice, once blooded, | 
and have five times taken physic.” Lord Grorce Beytixck, 
suspected of gout, ‘“ has been blooded forty ounces within this 
week, and they say looks as florid as ever.” Which must have 
been disappomting to the doctors. A country apothecary, 
who enjoyed the local reputation of having “let the life out of 
the veins of eleven people,” bled Mrs. Mowtacu for a headache. 

Writing from Bulstrode, the Duke of Portiann’s country 
place, Mrs. Montracu mentions that “we breakfast at nine, 
dine at two, drink tea at eight, and sup atten.” The morning 
tub, not universally used, was in 1740 actually what it was 
named. It resembled a wheelbarrow without legs or wheels, 
having two handles at each end, whereby the strugglin 
chambermaids emptied it. These are domestic matters, triviel 
in themselves, but full of human interest. The corre- 
spondence frequently takes loftier flight, revivifying the 
personality of men and women whose names live in graver 
histories of the time. 





| 


Mr. Hott Scuoottse, statistician, would 

(If asked) inform you airily, “‘ The chance is 
Seven to one on getting something good 

From any book by (Mrs.) M. E. Fraxcts.” 
And then with simple pride he’d add: “Of course it | 
Is thirty-nine to one the background 's Dorset.” 
And it is Dorset. Enter, r. and L., 

A maiden and a lover come “a ewortin’.” 
Follows a sigh, a push, a kiss and—well, 

You ‘ll find it all or something of the sort in 
The pleasant tales that make up Simple Annals. 
One gets it through the ordinary channels. 

P.S.—I1 quite forgot to let you know 
The publishers are Lonomans, Green & Co. 





In Fenwick’s Career (SuitH, Exper), Mrs. Humpnry Warp 
makes a study of two diverse characters. The task is a hard 
one, but a master hand is at work. John Fenwick is a 
Westmorland man of plebeian birth, fully conscious of 
supreme artistic gifts. Madame de Pastourelles, the daughter 
of a Peer, is the uncomplaining though deeply suffering 
victim of an ill-assorted marriage. She recognises the genius 





that underlies the forbidding exterior of the Westmorland 

inter, and her natural kindness and alluring grace fan it into 
ambent flame. Fenwick, in whose career there are obvious 
reminiscences of Romyey, leaves his wife and child to struggle 
on in their chill Westmorland home whilst he goes to 
London and justifies Madame de Pastourelles’ estimate by 
speedily rising to fame. Apart from the study of character, 
the story is full of dramatic incidents, notably the visit of 
the deserted wife to her husband’s studio in London, and 
the interview with Fenwick in Paris, in which Arthur Welby, 
an undeclared lover of Madame de Pastourelles, denounces 
his duplicity in hiding his marriage with a view to 
entrapping Lord Findon’s daughter into a bigamist union. 
But, after all, the skilfully contraste] character is the thing. 
On the one side the dainty woman, pure-souled, unselfish, 
highly cultured, aristocrat to her tapered finger tips; on the 
other the Westmorland boor, vain, querulous, mean, jealous, 
arrogant, untruthful, but withal a genius. 





TITLED TRUISMS. 


[There is an inborn love of sport in the Saxon which helps to keep him 
mentally and physically one of the healthiest creatures in the world. 
But it is obvious that, if a man cannot indulge his ambition to excel in 
cricket, football, or any other form of sport without detriment to his 
success in the more important affains of life, the lesser object should be 
sacrificed to attain the greater.”"—Lord Monkavell in “ The Tatler.”’} 

Arter the above dictum, which bears traces of the influence 
of Lord Avesury, we may, any day, expect the following 
authoritative pronouncements from other Members of the 
Upper Chamber : 

The question of diet is one of evergrowing importance 
in this luxurious age, and it is probably not less true than it 
was when the saying was first coined that one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. Generalisations are always dangerous, 
but at least we may assert with a reasonable measure of 
certitude that the man who suffers from chronic dyspepsia 
should abstain as far as possible from lavish indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table.—The Marquis of Ripon in “ The 
Morning Leader.” 

Crossing the Channel is an experience which no two people 
regard in exactly the same light. But amid the diversity of 
sentiments which are evoked by the transit, pacific or boister- 
ous, we must never lose sight of tle fundamental principle 
that the further we are off from England the nearer we are 
to France. This principle, be it further noted, is equally 
true in its inverted form. --The Duke of Devonshire in “ The 
Edensor Parish Magazine.” 

If we cannot ize all our ambitions, let us at least culti- 
vate that philosophical resignation which will enable us to 
be content with the attainment of a portion of them. I am 
not as young as I was last year pad am decidedly older 
than I was in 1890, but the longer I live the more completely 
am I convinced that not only is it impossible for us to have 
our cake and eat it, but that, where genuine hunger exists, 
half a loaf is better than no bread.—Lord Rosslyn in “ Great 
Thoughts.” 

The habit of thrift cannot be inculeated too early in the 
minds of the youth of this great country. The more we save, 
the more we have to invest; and the more we invest, provided 
the security is absolutely sound, the larger will be our divi- 
dends. But even a hundred pounds, if lodged in a good bank, 
may prove a nest-egg for us to take our stand upon in a rainy 
day.— Lord Rothschild in “ The Economist.” 





“ TJ OUSE to let; six rooms; good repair; garden with fruit and rose 
trees ; would suit motor-car.”—Middlesex Timea. 
We are afraid not. Even the lowest h.p. Buzzer is so 
particular nowadays that nothing less than a vinery and 
orchid-house is good enough for him. 











